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IMEMAKERS1  CHAT 


Tuesday,  March  11,  1941 


Subject:     "GARDEN  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 11    Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  U.   S.  D,  A. 

Publications  free  to  home  gardeners  while  the  free  supply  lasts:     "The  City  Home 
Garden,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.   1044,   and  "Hotbeds  and  Coldframes,   Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin No.  1743.     Order  from  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D,  c. 


Another  Tuesday  has  rolled  around.     Once  more  the  questions  come  out  of  the 
mailbag  for  answers  from  the  scientists.    And  once  again  gardeners'  questions  get 
first  place.     This  week  the  bag  is  full  of  urgent  questions  about  the  garden.  We'll 
have  to  talk  fast  to  answer  them  all. 

The  first  question  comes  from  a  beginner  at  gardening;     He  asks:  "How  soon 
Can  I  start  getting  the  ground  ready  for  my  garden?" 


Pick  up  a  handful  of  soil  and  squeeze  it.     Then  open  your  hand.     If  the  soil  holds 
together  in  a  mass  and  shows  the  marks  of  your  fingers,  it  is  still  too  wet.     But  if 
it  crumbles  as  you  open  your  hand,  it  is  dry  enough,   and  high  time  you  were  getting 
it  ready  for  planting. 

This  little  test  is  well  worth  depending  on.     Many  an  over-eager  gardener  has 
started  digging  and  plowing  too  early.     This  has  caused  the  wet  soil  to  cake  and  then 
bake  so  that  it  was  ruined  for  the  season,  and  only  time  could  make  it  loose  and 
friable  again. 


The  answer  is:    No,  indeed.     Never  use  lime  unless  you  know  by  actual  test 
that  the  soil  needs  it.     Then,   take  care  not  to  put  on  too  much.     Lime  improves  the 
texture  of  certain  soils.     It  is  a  help  with  heavy  clay  soils.     But  a  little  too 
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ere's  a  simple  way  to  test  the  ground  to  see  if  it  is  dry  enough  to  work. 


The  second  question  is: 


"Does  every  vegetable  garden  need  lime? 
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much  may  "be  far  worse  than  none  at  all.     Lime  may  help  a sparagus,  celery,  beets, 
spinach  and  carrots,  especially  if  the  soil  is  heavy  clay.     But  most  vegetables  do 
best  on  soil  that  is  slightly  acid. 

Another  gardener  wants  to  know  if  coal  and  wood  ashes  are  good  for  the 

garden. 

Coal  a  shes  will  help  lighten  heavy  clay  s  oil  but  they  have  little,   if  any, 
value  as  fertilizer.     If  you  use  coal  ashes  in  your  garden,  be  sure  to  screen  them 
beforehand  to  remove  all  cinders  and  clinkers.     Spread  them  evenly  over  the  ground, 
and  then  mix  them  carefully  with  the  soil.     Wood  ashes  —  that  is  hardwood  ashes  — 
are  another  story.    Ashes  left  from  burning  such  hardwood  as  oak  and  hickory  may 
contain  as  much  as  7  percent  of  potash  and  also  lime.     For  this  reason  they  are 
valuable  as  fertilizer  where  potash  is  needed.     Cn  a  family  garden  plot  about  30  by 
60  feet  in  size  you  can  use  up  to  50  pounds  of  reasonably  dry  hardwood  ashes.  But 
remember  not  to  leave  ashes  exposed  to  the  weather  before  they  go  on  the  garden. 
The  potash  and  lime  leach  out  if  you  let  the  ashes  stand  in  the  rain. 

A  number  of  gardeners  recently  have  been  asking  about  coldf rames.  Other 
inquirers  have  written  for  information  about  hotbeds. 

The  answer  to  all  these  letters  is  a  free  publication  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.     This  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.   1743,   called  "Hotbeds  and  Coldframes." 
Anyone  is  welcome  to  a.  copy  of  this  bulletin  as  long  as  the  free  supply  holds  out. 
Just  write  a  postcard  to  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agricuiture,  Washington,  D.  C, , 
and  say:     "Please  send  me  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.   1743  on  hotbeds  and  coldframes." 
Don't  forget  to  add  your  name  and  address. 

Another  letter  here  inquires  about  forcing  rhubarb  in  the  home  garden. 

Rhubarb  or  pie-plant,  whichever  you  like  to  call  it,  is  one  of  those  good, 
old-fashioned  perennials  that  come  up  faithfully  each  spring  once  you  get  them  es- 
tablished.    In  the  old  days  rhubarb  was  one  of  the  first  fresh  garden  products  to 
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come  on  the  table.     Its  tart  flavor  and  attractive  pink  color  meant  spring  up  North 
to  families  longing  for  the  taste  of  something  fresh  after  the  long  winter. 

^hubarb  thrives  best  in  regions  having  cool  moist  summers  and  winters  cold 
enough  to  freeze  the  gUQtmd  several  inches.     It  doesn't  grow  well  in  the  South  ex- 
cept in  the  mountains  where  the  weather  is  cold  in  winter.     A  few  hills  of  rhubarb 
along  the  garden  fence  will  supply  all  the  sauce  and  pie  the  family  (wants)  can  use. 
And  you  don't  have  to  give  rhubarb  much  care  once  it's  started. 

But  the  letter  this  week  asks  how  to  force  rhubarb.     Well,   one  simple  way  to 
hurry  it  along  is  to  turn  a  barrel  over  the  plants  in  March.     They'll  come  on  faster 
because  of  the  protection  the  barrel  gives  them  from  the  cold. 

One  gardener  writes  that  she  knocks  the  tops  and  bottoms  from  wooden  boxes. 
She  puts  these  frames  around  her  rhubarb  plants.     Then  she  covers  the  tops  of  boxes 
with  t  he  storm  windows  she  has  just  taken  down  from  her  house.     She  piles  soil  up 
around  the  bottom  of  the  boxes  to  make  them  tight.     This  simple  little  coldframe 
device  idea  gives  her  rhubarb  long  before  any  of  her  neighbors  have  it. 

That's  all  the  questions  time  allows  today.     Ait  let  me  remind  you  once  more 
that  you  are  welcome  to  the  bulletin  on  hotbeds  and  coldframes.     ^t  is  Farmers' 
Bulletin  Ho.  1743.     And  you  get  it  by  writing  the  U.  S.  department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D,  C#     It  is  free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
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